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ABSTRACT ^ 

An 18-item questionnaire was designed to investigate 
relationships between attitude towards arms control and belie:^s about 
nuclear weapon effects, probability of war, Soviet goals, and the 
importance of nuclear arms superiority. Effects of the television 
movie, "The bay After," were also assessed by administering )the 
questionnaire eight days before the movie was shown and ten days 
afterward. The sub jects , . 370 lower-division university students, were 
not informed of the study's purposes and were asked if they had seen 
the film after the second administration of the questionnaire. 
Results from the first questionnaire indicate(J that scores on arms 
cont^rol attitudes correlated with concern about nuclear arms 
superiority. Scores on opi^iions about Soviet arms control intentions, 
probability of nuclear war, and effects of nuclear war also 
correlated significantly, with arms control attitudes. Only students 
who had seen the movie became significantly more anxious about 
nuclear war and more convinced about its harmful effects. Howevejk, 
the movie had' no significant effect on attitude toward* arms control 
because it neither addressed nor affected a number of other important 
components in the network of beliefs that influence attitude toward 
alrms control. (Author/lS) 
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Abstract , . 

An- 18 item questionnaire was designed to invesi^igate relationships 
between attitude toward arms control and beliefs about nuclear weapon 
effects, probability of war, Soviet goals, and the importance of nuclear 
.arms superiority. ^Effects of/ the television movie "The Day Af ter^^^^were . 
also assessed by administering the questionnaire eight days before the 
movie was shown and ten days after the movie. 

The subjects, university studentis in lower division classes, were not 
informed of the study's purposes and were asked whether they had seen the 
movie after they completed the questionnaire the second time. At the first 
testing, 370 students participated. For students tested on both occasions, 
185 had seen the entire film and 104 had. seen none of it. 

Data from the first administration of the questionnaire were subjected 
tD correlational and regression analyses. Composite scores (four items 
collapsed) on arms control attitude correlated r = -.42 with composite 
scores (four itmes) on concern about nuclear arms superiority. Composite 
scores (two items each) on opinions about Soviet arms control intentions, 
probability of nuclear war, and effects of nuclear war also correlated 
significantly with arms control attitudes, all ps < .001. 

Following the movie, only students who had seien the movie became 
signil icantly more anxious about nucleaf war (p < ,001) and more convinced 
about the harmf ul ' effects of nuclear war (p = .002). However, the movie had 
no significant effect on attitude toward arms control because it neither 
addressed nor affected a number of other important components in the 
network of beliefs which influence , attitude toward arms control. 
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ATTITUDES ABOUT ARMS ,CONTROL 
AND EFFECTS OF "THE DXY AFTER" 

Linden L. Nelson and Charles M, Slem 
Psychology and Human Development Departfftent 
California Polytechnic State University . 

San Luis Obfspo * 



The nuclear arms race .and the resulting proJ.if eration of po^ibilities 
for an unintentional or irrationally motivated nuclear holocatrst -^s a 
serious threat to our world and our species. Ending the arms lac^^, f 
reducing the world's nuclear arsenals, and implementing other fofms of / 
nuclear arms control will require changes in the attitudes of superpower ' 
leaders and Of citizens who elect and/or influence those leaders. The 
research reported here was an attempt to identify beliefs and attitudes 
that relate to people's support for or opposition to nuclear arms control, 
and to assess the effects of a drammatic TV movie about the consequences of 
;a nuclear war on viewers* atti4:udes. 

* The theoretical basis for this research is the assumption of cognitive 

consistency theorists (Abelson et al., 1968) that attitudes tend, to be 
associated with and supported by networks of related and psychologically 
consistent beliefs and values. We hypothesized that people's opinions 
about arms control would be related to and psychologically consistent with 
their beliefs about the importance of nuclear weapon superiority, Soviet 
military goals, Soviet arms control intentions, the probability of nuclear 
war, the effects of nuclear war, and with their perceived level of anxiety 
about the possibility of nuclear war. While there have been only a few 
attempts in the past to measure these relationships, they have been, 
observed and discussed *l)y a number of psychologists and political 
scientists. ^ - 

Frank (1982), Dfeutsch (1983), and Lifton & Falk (1982) are among those 
who have suggested that competitive thinking and concern about nuclear 
weapon superiority are psychological factors related to opposition to arms 
control and to support for development of ' new weapons. Beliefs that 
nuclear superiority will improve deterrence, allow us to prevail in a 
nuclear war, or provide bargaining chips for iidvantageous negotiations seem 
to be psychologically inconsiste,nt with, proposals to end the arms^race. 
Feshbach (1982) found that in a group of eighty undergraduates, 62^ of 
those who opposed a- nuclear weapons freeze believed that it was important^, 
for the U.S. to be the most powerful nation in the world (cojnpared to 35% 
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among students who favored a nuclear freeze) . 

Further evidence for the relationship between concern about 
superiority-inferiority and opposition to arms control was discovered in a 
Newsweek Qt) rampng (1982) survey of 507 Students at 96 campuses nationwide. 
While 73% of students favored a nuclear freeze, only 48% did so when the^ 
question specified that a freeze would mean that "the Soviet Union would 
keep a nuclear advantage in some areas." / 

. A number of psychologists (Bronfenbrertner, 1961; Prank, 1982; Osgood, 
1981) have speculated about a relationship between perceiving the Soviets 
as an enemy and reluctance to negotriate, with theih -for arms control. 
Connotations of the concept of "enemy" are psychologically inconsistent 
with the id^a that the Soviet? would agree to something that is in the best 
interests of the U.S. In a study with seventy-seven undergraduates, Larsen 
(1983) foun^ a correlation of r ■ .51 (p < .01) between scores on a 12-item 
Attitudes Toward the Soviet Union scale and a 21-'item Attitudes Toward 
Nuclear Disarmament scale. ' 

There is historical evidence (Cox, 1982; Jonsson, 1979) of a 
connection between intensified enemy perceptions and lack of progress in 
arms control negotiations. Statements by political leaders may also be 
taken as evidence of this relationship. President Reagan, for example, as 
quoted by Associated Press,, ttold an audienqe of evangelical leaders on 
March 8, 1983, that "I would agree to a freeze if you could get the Soviets 
to freeze their global desires." ' . 

Our hypotheses concerning relationships between arms control attitude, 
beliefs about the. probability and consequences of nuclear war, and aoxiety 
about the possibility of nuclear war were based on our assumption that 
being very concerned about the possibility of a catastrophic nuclear war is 
more psychologically consistent with fa\^ring arms control than with 
opposing arms control. Tyler and McGraw (1983) found that worrying about 
nuclear war was related to behavior supporting arms control policies, 
Feshbach (1982), however, did not find a significant correlation between 
attitude toward a nuclear moratoriumj^and either anxiety about the 
possibility of nuclear war or opinions about the outcome of nuclear war. 

Unlike previous studies that ha|ve investigated correlates of arms 
control attitude, the research reported here examined ail of the 
theoretically important correlates discussed above in the same study. We 
expected that this procedure would provide infotraation about the relative 
strengths of thes^ relationships, J 

yntil "The Day After" was televised by the ABC Network on November 20, 
1983, there had been littler research on the effects of films on attitudes 
about nuclear war and nuclear weapon policies. Studies on effects of the 
film "Hiroshima-Nagasaki" (Granberg & Faye, 1972) and the film "The Last 
Epidemic" ( Zweigenhaf t , 1984) found that each of thele films affected 
viewers^belief s about the consequences of nuclear war. At least eleven 
separ|{te studies of the effects of "The Day Aftfer" were conducted by 
psychologists (Oskamp, 1984) , Although' these studies have not yet been 
published, a summary of unpublished reports (Oskamp, 1984) suggested that 
at least for undergraduate students, the movie produced increased worry 
about nuclear war and increased estimates of the catastrophic consequences 
of nuclear war. In contrast with these academic studies, a survey of a 
nationwide random sample of 928 vie,wers done by Smith, Berlin and 
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Associates (Schneider, 1983) found practically no changes among their 
respondents. 

There is very little evidence in these studies suggesting that 
viewers* attitudes about nuclear arms control were significantly affected. 
One purpose of the st^dy reported in this paper was to further investigate 
whether a film about the consequence^- of nuclear war would affect viewers' 
attitudes toward arms control as well as their feelings and beliefs about 
the consequences of nuclear war. 

» METHOD 

Subjects 

The 370 subjects were students in ten introductory psychology • classes 
at California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo. Forty-eight 
percent were male and 52% female. The median age was 20, and 9dfe of the 
subjects were in the 18 tp 23 year old age range. 

% Nuclear Weapons Policies Ouestionnai re 

An 18 item questionnaire (iacluded in Appendix A) was constructed 
using items from a longer instrument that had been designed by the first 
-author for a pilot study in July 1983. Each item was a statement to which 
subjects marked their degree of agreement (strongly agree, agree, disagree, 
strongly disagree, no opinion). Pour it^ms (numbered 3, 8, 12, 16) were ' 
designed to measure attitude toward arms control. Four other items (5, 9, 
13, 17) were designed to measure concern about nuclear arms superiority. 
There were two *^ terns for measuring opinions concerning each of the - 
following: effects of nuclear war (6, 10), probability of nuclear war (1, 
14), Soviet arms control intentions (7, 15), and Soviet military goals (2, 
ri). One item (18) measured anxiety abqat the possibility of nuclear war, 
and one item (4) specifically assessed alRtude toward arms control as 
contingent upon nuclear arms superiority^^ 

Procedure I 

The Nuclear Weapons Polic>«fe Questionnaire was administered to all 
>tudents in attendance during classes both before and after the telecast of 
the movie "The Day After" by the ABC Network on November 20, 1983. The 
first administration of the questionnaire occurred between November 9 and 
15, an average of about eight days before the movie was shown. The second 
administration of the questionnaire occurred between November 29 and 
December 1, an average of ^bout ten days after the movie- was televised. 

On a brief cover letter attached to the questionnaire (see Appendix A) 
subjects were asked to indicate their age, sex, and birthdate. This 
information was used by the authors to match together the two 
questionnaires and to permit a repeated measures analysis for subjects who 
completed the questionnaire both before and after the movie. 

Subjects were not informed of the specific purposes of the study until 
after the second administration of the questionnaire* Immediately prior to 
completo-ng the questionnaire for the' second time, subjects were told: 
"This is the second phase of a study on arms race attitudes. 

When developing a new questionnaire, it is important to investigate 

the stability of the instrument by having participants respond to 
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- the same questions on two occasions. It is likely that some of 
your answers will be the same, and some will be different, than the 
-answers you gave several weeks ago. It is very important that you 
answer the questions honestly, and that you express your attitudes 
and opinions as they exist today .| You will not be identified by 
name and ypur confidentiality wi:^^l be protected. Birthdates will 
be used to match your results for the two quest^ionnaires . " 
Following the second administration of bhe questionnaire, Subjects* , 
were given an additional page of paper with a question about whether they 
had seen all, part of, or none of the TV movie "The* Day After." After 
these questionnaires were collected, the purposes of the study were 
described and class discussion was encouraged. 

Data Tran gfnrmations and iynalyses 

Statistical analyses were compCTted using version 8.3 of SPSSi. 
Statistical Packag e for the Social Sciences by Nie et al. (1975). Values 
were assigijed to responses as ^llows: Strongly agree = 4, Agree = 3, 
Disagree = 2, Strongly disagree * 1. This scoring system was reversed for^. 
questionnaire items 2, 5, 6, 8, and 11-14. No opinion responses were 
treated as missing data. Composite scores for .each subject were obta^ed 
by dividing the sum of scores on the relevant "questionnaire items by ^he 
number items used for the composite scores. The SPSS option for 
pairwise deletion of missing data was used for all analyses except for the 
multiple regression analyses where the listwise deletion option was ijsed. 



RESULTS 

The analysis of results for the first .^Kinistration of the 
questionnaire will be described first. Th€>.^^^or purpose of this analysis 
is to describe the subjects' attitudes about arms control, particularly the 
relationships between attitude toward arms control and beliefs about 
nuclear war, Soviet goals, and the import^ce of nuclear arms superiority. 
Next, the results from the second administcation of the questionnaire will 
be compared to those of the first in order^ to examine effects of the "The 
Day After." ' , , 

Attitudes About Arms Control 

There were 370 subjects who participated in the first administration 
of the questionnaire. Fifty percent of subjects believed (agree or 
strongly agree) that there would probably be a major nuclear war in the ' 
next thirty years if the arms race continues (item 1). Eighty-three 
percent thought that a nuclear war Would probably .result in death for at 
least half of the U.S. population (item 10) . Only 18% believed that Soviet 
leaders will negotiate seriously for meaningful arms control (item 15), and 
57% thought that the Soviets will not comply to any new treaties they might 
agree to ( item 7) . * 
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Twenty-nine percent agreed with the statement, that our ability to 
effectively deter the Soviets from attacking us with nuclear weapons 
requires that we have nuclear forces that are superior to theirs (item 17) 
Although 80% of subjects supported a nuclear freeze (item 3) , only 40% did 
so when the question specified that a freeze would maintiain a Soviet 
superiority in land based ICBMs (item 4). 

^ * 

Correlations Between Items Contributing- to Coiaposite Scores 

Pearson correlations between the four questionnaire items contributing 
to the composite scores for attitude toward arms control ranged from r =,38 
to .48 (see Table 1). Correlations between the four items contributing to 
the composite scores for concern about nuclear arms superiority ranged from 
r =.2% to .52 (see Table 2) The other composite scores were each derived 
from two items, 'l^eitem numbers and the correlations between them are as 
follows: Soviet arms control intentions (7 and 15), r(256) =:;45; Soviet 
military goals (2 and 11), r(281) -.40; war jSrob^bility (1 and 14), r{320) 
= .70; war effects (6 and 10) , .r(325) ».18; all ps<.T)Oi. - 

Sex Differences in Mean Scbrea \ . ' , 

Table 3 reports sex differences for mean cbmposite scores and for. 
anxiety about the possibility of nuclear war (item 18). The Vomen believed 
that nuclear war was more probable (p =* .014) and more potentially 
destructive (p-= .001) than did the men. Women. also reported more anxiety 
than men (p = .001) and less concern about the importance of n^cliear weapon 
superiority (p = .049). 

Correlates of Arms Control Attitude ^d Multiple Regression Analyses 

For men and women, attitude toward arms control scores correlated, 
significantly with scores on concern about, superiority; with beliefs about 
war effects, war probability, and Soviet arms costrol intentions; and with 
anxiety about the possibility of nuclear war; all ps<.001 (Pearsbn ^ 
correlations reported in Table 4, column 1) , ' 

Table 4 -also presents the results of stepwise multiple regression 
analyses, for men and women separately, which consider attitude toward arms 
control as the dependent variable. For men, concern about superiority was' 
the variable most highly correlated with attitude toward arms control. 
Beliefs about war effects and about war probability entered the regression 
eqaktion at steps two and three, and each significantly increased the 
predictipn of arms control attitude. Tj;iese first three variables jointly 
explained 29% of the variance in the men's arms control attitude scores. 

For women, belief about the probability of nuclear war was the best 
predictor of arms control attitude. Concern about superiority,- belief 
about Soviet arms control intentions, and anxiety scores added 
significantly at Steps 2, 3, and 4 to the regression equation.' These four 
variables together accounted for 37% of the variance in the women's scores 
on attitude toward arms control. 

Effects of "The Day After" 
Among those who completed the questionnaire both before and after the 
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movie, 185 subjects reported that they had seen all of "The Day After" and 
104 subjects reporte<J that they -had' seen none of the movie. On the 
pre-movie questionnaire, subjects, who later saw the movie did not differ 
significantly from subjects who did not see the movie on any of the 
measures. , ' ■ 

The pre-movie and post-movie mean scores for subjects who saw the 
movie and for subjects who did not see the -movie are reported in Table 5. 
The comparison of post-movie scores to pre-movie spores indicated that 
subjects who had seen the movie became signif icantiiy more anxious about the 
possibility of nuclear war (p<.001) , more extreme^in their beliefs about 
'the catastrophic effects of nuclear war {p^=.0'02), and more positive in 
their views of Soviet intentions for arms control (p = .001) . These 
changes were significant for men and women, except that the change in 
perceptions of Soviet arms control intentions was significant for women 
only. There were no other significant changes for either men or women, and 
there were, no significant changes in any of the pre to post scores for 
subjects who, had n^t seen the movie. 

Table 6 provides some additional descriptive information regarding the 
percent of sifbjects by condition who showed changes in their pre- to i 
post-movie scores. , 



. DISCUSSION 

_ • ' ■ . • ' . » 

The -results clearly support the hypothesis that people's opinions 

about arms control relate to their beliefs about Soviet arms control 

intentions, the probability of nuclear war, the effects of nuclear war, the 

importance of nuclear weapon superiority, and to their perceived level of 

anxiety about th^/possibility. of naclear war. The results of this study 

are very similar to the results of an unpublished pilot study by the first 

author, ^cdnducted in July 1983, which used a longer version of the same 

questionnaire and a slightly diffetertt Response format. For the pilot 

study with 216 undergraduates at the same university, attitude toward arms 

control correlated with concern about superiority (r =-.52) , beliefs about 

war probability (r =.49), beliefs about Soviet arms control- intentions .( r 

= .46), and beliefs about effects of nuclear war (r =.24), mujltiple R =.68, 

all ps<.001. In both studies^ beliefs abQut Soviet military objectives did 

not correlate significantly with arms control attitude. "^ftt 

The relationship between concern about superiority and arms control 

attitude is particularly e^J'ident in the cor^trast between the results for 

questionnaire items 3 and 4. The percent of subjects supporting a nuclear 

weapons freeze dropped from 80% to 40% when the question specified that a 

freeze would maintain a Soviet superiority in land based ICBMs. This 

contrast also demonstrates the, fragility of subjects' support for a nuclear 

freeze given the- fact that the Soviets do maintain a superior ICBM force, 

while the U.S. is superior in other important aspects of nuclear weaponry 

(Cox, 1982) . 

Overall, the results suggest to us that people's attitudes toward arms 
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control' erne related fb and supported by a network of psychologically 
consistent beliefs and values. "^Attempts to change public opinion about 
arras ;Control are likely to be successful only if the persuaders' messages 
appropriately address the public's concerns about superiority, ^theif 
beliefs about Soviet arms control intentions, and their estimates of the 
probabUity and effects of nuclear war. Research wit^ groups mofe 
represeil^tive of the general public will be required before these 
conclusidns can be generalized beyond undergraduate population&py Future 
studies should also further investigate additional variables tMl relate to 
arras control attitudes such as knowledge of relevant information^ -values 
concerning the well-being of children, and beliefs about the roife of voters 
m determining nuclear Weapon policies {Feshbach, Kandel, and ^ist, 1984). 



We recognize that correlational studies cannot prove whether changes 
m people's beliefs about the importance of superiority, for' example, will 
lead to changes in attitude toward arms control. For that reason, it is 
desirable to conduct studies on the effects of various kinds of 
informational and persuasive messages on arras control attitudes. We 
expected that "The Day After" would carry a peEsuasive message that would 
Increase viewers' concernjs about the probability and effects of. nuclear 
war, and as a result, would lead to more favorable attitudes toward arms 
control. 

The results show that i the movie did affect subjects' beliefs about the 
catastrophic consequences of nuclear wat and did increase their perceived 
levels of anxiety about the possibility of nuclear war. Our women subjects 
also became more positive! m their views of Sovi<ttt intentions for ar^ 
control. Whether these results can be generalized to groups other than 
university students is not yet clear (Oskamp, 1984) . Since many of the , 
subjects Whoj saw the movie may also have seen the panel discussion that ' 
followed the movie on the ABC Network, we have no way of separating the 
effects of the movie from, effects of th^ panel discussion. Still, the 
movie and/or panel discussion was an intervention that changed beliefs and 
anxieties about nucleai: wat for some viewers. These changes, however, did 
not appear to result in oJianges in viewers' opinions about arms control 

We speculate that "The Day After" did not influence attitude toward 
arms control because, it did not sufficiently affect the network of beliefs 
that support people's opinions about arms control. The film did not 
address the issues of superiority as related to national security, Soviet 
arms control intentions, or the probability of nuclear war. Furthermore, 
the movie did not make an*l explicit' connection between the potentially 
horrible consequences of nuclear war and options for preventing nuclear war 
through arms control. Future research should investigate the possibility 
that a film such as "The liay After," if used in combination with persuasive 
arguments for arms control, might enhance the effectiveness of those 
arguments for changing attitudes. 
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NUg-EAR WEAPONS POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 



Dear Participant: 

Your voluntary and anonymous responses to this questionnaire willj 
contribute to a scientific study c^f attitudes toward nuclear weapof^s^pol icies 
in the United States. The v^'dity of the study depends, upon youi" serious 
consideration of the questfens and the honesty of your answers. Thank you 
very much for your participa^on. . 

^ ' Sincerely, 

' Linden Nelson. Ph.D. 

Psychology Department 
California Polytechnic State University 
. « ■ ' - San Luis Obispo 



The following information is essential for purposes of this research. It will 
not be used to identify your name. 



Please give your age here 



Please circle your sex: Male • Female 



Please give your blrthdate, 



' Mftnth/Day/Year 

V 



12. 



INSTRUCT IONS:- After each statement, please circle the. response that best (Jescn'bes your 
degree of Ndgregm&nt or disagreement with the steitement. 

There will probably be a major nuclear war'tn the next thirty years if the arms race contir>ues 
Strongly agree Agree'^ *Oiiagree Strongly^ d is aoree No opinion 

■ ■ / - ^ ■■ 

Soviet foreign policy 'is guided by the assumption ^at Soviet military action will be 
necessary in order to spread communism throughout the world. ^ 

Strongly agree. Agree Disagree Strongly disagree' No opinion 

The li'.S. should negotiate with the U.S.S.R. for a verifiable freeze of all testing,' 
production and deployment of nuclear weapons. - 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly sagree No opinion 

There should be a nuclear freeze even if it meant that the Soviet Union woMld maintain a 
land based intercontinental ballistic missile force that is superior to ours.'*»fV 

Strongly agree Agree, Disagree- Strongly disagree No opinion 

■ • - . - 

i 

Although it is important to maintain an adequate deterrence against Soviet attack, it Is not 
important whether we have more or less nuclear weapons than the Soviets, • 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree 'No opinion 

The probability that a nuclear war would lead to the extinction of human beings is extremely 
low (less than one percent). • 

strongly agree Agree Disagre'e Strongly disagree No opinion 

f " 

If the Soviets sign a new arms control -treaty, they will comply to its requirements. 
Strongly' agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree No opinion^^^^ 

We should not sign 'any nuclear arms control treaty that would prevent us from research, 
development and testing of new weapon systems. , 

Stror^gly agree Agree D.isagree Strongly disagree No opinion 

By developing a superiority in nuclear war fighting ability the U.S. would be able to 
exercise more control over Soviet behavior in the world. ♦ ^ ' 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly di-sagree No opinion 

A nuclear war between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. would probably result in death for at least 
half of the U.S.^ population. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Stron^j^ disagree f^o opinion 
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11. Only the threat of nuclear retaliation prevents 'the Soviet Union from using military force 
to control Western Europe and the Mideast, 

Strongly agree , Agree . Disagree Strongly disagree No opinion 

12. The U.S. Senate should not ratify the SALT 'II agreement that was signed by President Carter 
and Chairman' Brezhnev. • ' 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree No opinion 



13. Nuclear superiority is not a meaningful concept given the present abilities of both the U.S. 
and ,U.S»nS.R. to retaliate after absorbing a nuclear attack. 

. Stringly agree Agree Disa^gree Strongly dis^ree No opinion Z^"*^ 

14. tven if the arms race continues, it is very unl ik^>7 (lessttran 6% chance) that there will 
be an all out nuclear war witiijn the next twenty^ea^s. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disag'ree No opinion 

) . ■ 

15. T|ie Soviet leaders will negotiate seriously for meaningful arms control because they want 
to end the nuclear arms race. 

Strongly ^grjf* Agree Disagree Strongly .disagree No opinion 
4 ' ' , 

16. » It would be desirable to have a treaty to ban all testing of nuclear bomb?. 

Strongly agree Agree Disagree Strongly disagree No opinion 

17. Our ability to effectively deter the Soviets from attacking us with nuclear weapons requires 
that we have nuclear forces that are superior to theirs. 

Strt)ngly agree, Agree Disagree Strongly disagree No opinion 

18. ^Please circle the response which best indicates how anxious "^o^i are about the possibility 
sOf a nuclear war. • 

Very anxious Quite anxious A little anxious . Not at all anxious 

( 
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TABLE 1 

Pearson Correlations Between Items Contributing to Attitude Toward Arms 
Control Scores 

\ • . - . / * 

Item Number 3 12' 



8 



16 
3 
12 



48 (340) 



.38 (153) 
.41 (157) 



.46 (314) 
.47 (319) 

.47 (151) 



Note: Number in parentheses * n. All ps<.005. 



TABLE- 2 

Pearson Correlations Between Items Contributing to Concern about -Superiority 
Scores 



Item Number 



13 



17 
5 
13 



52 (334) 



37 (313) 
42 (315) 



.50 (322) 
.41 (324) 
.26 (301) 



Note: Number in par.entheses = n. All ps<.005. 
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TABLE 3 

Sex Comparisons for Mean Scores 
s f. 



Men 




Women 


t 


P 


Mean SD 


n 


Mean SD n 


—4 





Arms Controls Attitude 


2.86 


.64 


175 


2.97 


.67 


191 


.-1.60 


,110 


Conc^irn about Superiority 


2.19 ' 


• 65 


174 


2.07 


.59 


194 


\ 

1.97 


.049 


Soviet Arm Ctrl Intentions 


2.12 


.67 


16jb 


2.02 


.55 


•164 


^1.49 


.137 


Soviety Military Goals 


2.25 


.69 


leg 

171 ^ 


2.32 


.59 


177 


-1.09 


.275 


War Probability 


2.45 


.78 


2.64 


.65 


18^ 


-2.47 ' 


.014 


War Effects , . • 
Anxiety ' ' \' 




.67 


173 ] 


^.32 


.52 


189 


-3.. ^4 


.001 


1.79 


.89 


176 I 


2.12 


.92 


194 ^ 


-3.50 


.001 



Note: All probabilities. are two-€ailed. 
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^ TABLE 4 

Correlations with Arms Control Attitude and Stepwise Regression Analysis with 
Arms Control Attitude as Dependent Variable 



R r2 F r2 
Cum Cum Cum Inc 



Inc 



Men{N=146) 



Step 


1 Concern about Superiority 


-.47 


.47 


.2? 


40.5** 








2 War /Effects ^ 


.33 


.52 


.27 


26 .9** 


.05 


10.6** 




3 War Probability \ 


.26 


.54 


'•,29 


19.7** 


.02 


4>0* 




4 Soviet Arm Ctrl Intentions 


.36 


.5^ 


• .^1 


15.8** 


.02 


3.3 r 

I 




5 Soviet Military Goals >• 


.13 


.56 


.32 


12.9** 


.01 


1.3 




6 Anxiety 


• 28 


.57 


.32 


. 10 . 9** 


.00 


.8 








Women ( N= 


=146) 






step 


1 War Probability 

2 Concern about Superiority 


.40 

-.35 


.40 
.50 


.16 
.25 


26.7** 

J" 

24.3** 


.10 


18.6** 




3 Spviety Aj^ Ctrl Intentions 


.31 


.57 


.33 


22.8** 

r 


.07 


15.0** 




4 Anxiety 


.32 


.60 


.31 


20.3** 


.04 


9.1** 




5 Soviety Military Goals 


.04 


.62 


.38 


17.2** 


.01 


3.3 


6 War Effects 4 


, .23" 


.62 


.39 


14.7** 


.01 


1.9 



Note: Cum = cumulative. Inc = incremental. 
*p<.05. **p<.005. 
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TABLE 5 

Pre- and Post-Movie Mean Scores and Comparisons* 





• 


Subjects Who 
Saw Movie 


Subjects Who Did 
Not See Movie 


Arms Control Attitude 


Pre Mean 


2.92 


2.91' 




Post Mean 


2.90 


2.90 




P 


.541 


.903 




n 


182 


104 


Concern ^bout Superiority 


Pre Mean 
Post Mean 

P . 
n 


2.10 
2.09 
.872 

185 


2.07 
2.04 

.458 
102 



Soviet Arm Ctrl Intentions 


Pre Mean 


2.10 




2.04 




Post Mean 


2.24 




2.11 




p 


.001 




.246 


« 




155 




83 


Sov^iet Military Goals 


Pre Mean 


2.30 




2.26 




Post^ Mean" 


2.31 




2.23 




P 


.776 




.665 


» 


n 


164 




93 


War Probability 


Pre MearK 


2.58 




2.53 


Post Mean 


2.58 




2.53 




P 


.889 




1.00 




n 


173 




99 




^ 








War Effects 


Pre Mean 


3.21 




^ 3.27 




Post M6an 


3.36 




/ 3.33 




P 


.002 


1 


[ .299 




n 


178 




\ 101 


Anx iety 


Pre Mean 


1.98 




2.00 


1 


'~ Post Mean ' 


2.15 




" 2.00 


P 


.000 




1.00 


A 




184 




100 ^ 


, ^ : 

♦All comparisons are t-tests 


for repeated measures, two- 


■t^liiled 


probabil ity . 
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TABLE 6 

> 

Percent of Subjects Changing from Pre- to Post-Movie 



Directioii 
of Change 



Subjects Who 
Saw Movie 



Arms Control Attitude 



Increas.e 
Pecrease 
No change 



34% 

39% 
25% 



(66) 
(71) 
(45) 



Concern about Superiority 



Increase 
Decrease 
No change 



36% 
37% 
27% 



(67) 
(69) 

C49) 



Soviet Arm Ctrl Intentions 



Increase -34% (52) 
Decrease 16% (2^4) 

No change 51% (79) 



Soviet Military Goals 



War Probability 



War Effects 



Anxiety 



Increase 
Decrease 
No ichange 
n. 



20% 
\7» 



(36) 
(13) 
(135) 



Subjects Who Did 
Not See Movie • 



404 
34% 
27% 



(41) 
(35) 
(28) 



34%- (35) 

43% (44) 

23% (23) 

30% (25) 

19% (16) 

51% (42) 



Increase 


29% 


(48) 


26% 


(24) 




Decrease 


28% 


(46) 


36% 


(33) 




No change 


43% 


(70) 


39% 


(36)^ 




/ 

Increase 


21% 


(37)f 


29% 


t 

(29) 




Decrease 


23% 


(39) 


27% 


(27) 




No change 


56% 


(97) 


43% 


(43) 




Increase 


40% 


(71) 


32% 


(32) 




Decrease 


23% 


(40) 


28% 


(28) • 




No change 


38% 


(67) *• 


41% 


(41) 





13% 
12% 
75% 




(13) 
(12) . 
(75) 



